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What  We've  Learned  from  David  Halberstam 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  FRIENDS 

Dear  Friends  of  Fondren  Library, 

On  May  20,  1950,  at  8:00  p.m.  the  formal 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Fondren 
Library  took  place  in  the  Lecture  Lounge  of  the 
library.  Those  present  outlined  two  primary 
objectives  for  our  organization:  "to  increase  its 
own  membership  and  to  secure  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  rare  and  important  materials  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  acquired  by  the  library. "Forty- 
five  years  later  the  organization  enjoys  the  extremely 
healthy  membership  of  over  1300. 

In  addition,  1995  marks  a  significant 
milestone  for  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  as 
our  endowment  now  exceeds  one  million  dollars. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  each 
of  you  who  has  generously  and  consistently 
contributed  time,  talent  and  treasure  to  Fondren 
Library.  We  will  celebrate  this  important  accom- 
plishment by  presenting  the  library  with  a  special 
gift  from  the  Friends  ofFondren  on  Saturday, 
December  2  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Kyle  Morrow  Room 
in  conjunction  with  the  Homecoming  festivities. 

The  1995-96  academic  year  began  in 
sadness  with  the  loss  of  Beth  Shapiro,  Vice  Provost 
and  University  Librarian.  The  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  Friends  remember  Beth  as  a  true 
professional  and  strong  asset  to  Rice  University. 
We  are  working  very  closely  with  David  Minter, 
Interim  Vice  Provost  and  University  Librarian, 
Libbie  Shearn  Moody  Professor  of  English  and 


Master  of  Jones  College.  The  University  is  most 
forttmate  to  have  Dr.  Minter  at  the  helm.  His  keen 
sensitivity  and  dedication  to  Fondren  Library  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  critical 
time  for  Fondren  Library  and  for  the  University, 
itself,  as  the  Library  Planning  Committee  defines 
the  parameters  of  the  library,  anticipating  with 
vision,  the  demands  of  a  new  century.  Aggressive 
technological  changes,  demands  for  space  and 
increased  operating  capital,  and  attention  to  the 
acquisition  and  conservation  of  irreplaceable 
printed  materials  challenge  all  libraries  today.  Rice 
is  most  thoughtfully  addressing  these  issues  and  aU 
that  they  imply. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  wish 
to  thank  Roxarme  K.  Shaw  for  her  vital  leadership 
as  President  these  past  two  years  and  to  acknowl- 
edge departing  Board  members,  Elaine  Illig  Davis, 
Ronald  W.  Blake,  and  Harry  Gee,  Jr.  for  their 
creativity,  enthusiasm  and  significant  contributions. 
You  have  an  exceptional  Board  of  Directors  and  I 
extend  my  thanks  to  each  as  we  progress  through  a 
challenging  and  important  year.  Finally,  thanks  to 
you,  each  member  of  the  Friends  of  Fondren,  for 
your  interest  and  support.  Please  refer  to  the 
Calendar  and  join  us.  We  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  soon. 

Cordially, 

Sally  K.  Reynolds 
President 


)^ 


FONDREN  LIBRARY 

Founded  under  the  charter 
of  the  university  dated  May 
18,  1891,  the  Ubrary  was 
established  in  1913.  Its 
present  building  was  dedi- 
cated November  4, 1949,  and 
rededicated  in  1969  after  a 
substantial  addition,  both 
made  possible  by  gifts  of  Ella 
F.  Fondren,  her  children,  and 
the  Fondren  Foundation  and 
Trust  as  a  tribute  to  Walter 
William  Fondren.  The  library 
celebrated  its  half-millionth 
volume  in  1965  and  its  one- 
millionth  vokime  on  April  22, 
1979. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF 
FONDREN  LIBRARY 

The  Friends  of  Fondren 
Library  was  founded  in  1950 
as  an  association  of  library 
supporters  interested  in 
increasing  and  making  better 
known  the  resources  of  Fon- 
dren Library  at  Rice  Univer- 
sity. The  Friends,  through 
members'  contributions  and 
sponsorship  of  a  program  of 
memorials  and  honor  gifts, 
secure  gifts  and  bequests,  and 
provide  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rare  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  materials 
that  are  needed  to  support 
teaching  and  research  at  the 
university. 


THE  FLYLEAF 

Founded  October  1950  and 
published  by  the  Friends  of 
Fondren  Library  -  MS  -  44-F, 
Rice  University,  6100  Main 
Street ,  Houston,  Texas  77005- 
1892,  The  Flyleaf  is  a  record  of 
Fondren  Library's  and 
Friends  activities,  and  of  the 
generosity  of  the  library's 
supporters.  Beginning  Fall 
1995  The  Flyleaf's  publication 
schedule  will  correspond  to 
the  academic  calendar  year. 
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In  Memoriam:  Beth  Janet  Shapiro 

by 

Barbara  G.  Kile 

Director  of  Library  Promotion  and  Public  Affairs 


Beth  Janet  Shapiro,  Vice  Provost  and  Uni- 
versity Librarian  died  August  3, 1995,  after 
a  valiant  battle  with  cancer.  Beth  was  appointed 
University  Librarian  in  1991  and  later  became  a 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

In  January  of  1991  Beth  left  the  snow  and 
cold  of  Michigan  State  University  and  rushed 
through  the  front  doors  of  Fondren  Library  with 
her  mind  full  of  ideas  about  library  services.  As 
she  assumed  the  position  of  University  Librar- 
ian, she  brought  with  her  the  energy  to  imple- 
ment her  ideas  and  the  determination  to  begin 
turning  ideas  into  reality. 

Beth's  first  priorities  at  Fondren  Library 
were  to  develop  a  library  mission  statement  and 
a  list  of  goals  and  objectives  for  the  library  staff 
and  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Library.  She  also 


began  analyzing  space  options  for  the  library.  In 
all  of  these  activities  Beth  sought  the  advice, 
interest  and  involvement  of  the  Friends. 

From  her  first  days  at  Fondren  Library  and 
throughout  her  illness,  Beth  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  activities  of  the  Friends  of  Fondren 
Library.  She  valued  and  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  the  external  support  provided  by  the 
Friends  for  the  library. 

As  President  Gillis  said:  "Beth  lived  a  full 
and  most  fruitful  life.  She  left  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  library  and  made  hundreds  of  friends  in 
the  years  that  she  was  with  us.  We  shall  all  miss 
her  covirage  and  determination." 

Beth  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Russell 
Barnes  and  daughter,  Gabrielle  Alexandra  (Gabbi) 
Barnes. 
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Shapiro  cont'd. 


Beth  earned  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  sociology  from  Michigan  State  University  and 
an  M.L.S.  degree  in  librarianship  from  Western 
Michigan  Univ^ersity.  Before  coming  to  Fondren 
Library,  Beth  served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  Libraries. 

She  was  active  in  a  number  of  professional 
groups,  including  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  She  fre- 
quently made  presentations  at  meetings  and 
conferences  and  was  the  author  and  coauthor  of 
many  articles  and  books.  Recently,  Beth  served  as 
a  director  on  the  board  of  the  Center  for  Research 
Libraries. 

Beth's  involvement  in  the  community  was 
evidenced  by  her  service  on  the  Michigan  Capitol 
Park  Commission,  the  Michigan  Consumers 
Council,  and  the  Westside  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion. In  Houston,  she  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Interracial  Family  Alliance. 

Beth  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  her 
extraordinary  contributions  as  a  professional 
librarian  and  university  citizen,  but  also  for  her 
love  of  family  and  friends,  her  deep  sense  of  social 
obligation,  her  sparkling  humor,  and  her  affirma- 
tion of  life  in  the  face  of  a  disease  that  never 
defeated  her  spirit. 

At  her  request  the  Shapiro  Library  Staff 
Innovation  Award  has  been  established.  Contribu- 
tions in  her  memory  to  this  fund  may  be  sent  to 
the  Rice  University,  Development  Office  MS  81, 
6100  Main  Street,  Houston  TX  77005-1892.  The 
Board  of  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  has  made 
a  $5,000.00  contribution  to  the  fund.  The  following 
have  also  contributed: 

David  Bruce  Anderson 

Shirley  K.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Banyai 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Baum 

Betty  G.  Bengtson 

Don  C.  Benjamin,  Jr. ,  Ph.D. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Bishop 

Ethel  Blackman 

Broadway  Company  of  Sunset  Blvd. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Zenaido  Camacho 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Charles 


Mildred  L.  Crocker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Currie 

Sunny  and  Irving  Danis 

Clare  B.  Dewart 

Lindley  E.  Doran,  Ph.D. 

Katherine  Ensor,  Ph.D. 

Andrea  and  Martin  Fischer 

Faxon  Company,  Inc. 

Bill  and  Jean  Gosling 

Linda  J.  Gould 

Barbara  Gubbin 

David  Henington 

Arnold  Hirshon 

Hobby  Foundation 

Ellen  Hoffman 

Dina  K.  Horn 

Sam  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  and  Priscilla  J.  Huston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Jacobs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jensen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kile 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Kinsey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Lane 

Mrs.  Harper  Leiper 

Rita  B.  Loucks 

Wendy  Pradt  Lougee 

Jay  K.  Lucker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  McStay 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Minter 

Mary  Frances  Monteith 

Yuriko  Nakamura 

Deborah  H.  Nelson,  Ph.D. 

Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Owen  Wister  Literary  Society  Alumnae 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  A.  Pankake 

Betty  and  Earl  Pollock 

Linda  M.  D.  Quaidy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Rogers  III 

Arlene  Ross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  William  Rubinsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sparker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  D.  Stevens 

Virginia  Varteressian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  King  Walters 

Wiess  College 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  W.  Wise 

Karin  Wittenborg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wolin 
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The  New  President,  Profiled 

by 
Betty  A.  Conner 


The  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  fiave  Sally  K.  Reynolds  as  its 
incoming  president.  When  our  multi-talented 
leader  is  not  tending  to  Friends'  business,  Sally  is  a 
fine  arts  dealer.  Her  extensive  background  in 
managing  and  developing  staff,  working  with 
boards  of  directors,  and  leading  and  motivating 
volunteers  gives  the  Friends  fresh  leadership  and 
new  direction. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Art  League  of 
Houston,  Sally  not  only  managed  the  activities  of 
a  full  and  part-time  staff  but  more  than  doubled 
the  membership,  h^i  addition  she  planned  and 
implemented  a  city-wide  architectural  competition 
to  design  a  new  League  building.  As  a  member  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Sally  coordinated  the 
Cathedral's  $7.4  million  capital  campaign.  Her 
responsibilities  included  managing  design  and 
production  of  all  campaign  graphics  and  commu- 


nications, serving  on  the  Building  Committee 
which  oversaw  the  completion  of  the  project  on 
time  and  within  budget,  and  organizing  and 
directing  committees. 

In  Sally's  current  role  as  private  art  dealer, 
she  was  responsible  for  commissioning  seven 
public  sculptures  by  reviewing  contracts  and 
coordinating  all  aspects  of  the  project,  including 
foundry  implementation,  installation,  lighting  and 
base  design.  Currently,  she  is  curator  of  all  exhibi- 
tions for  a  corporate-sponsored  public  gallery. 
Sally's  curatorial  experience  has  focused  primarily 
on  creating  new  venues  to  introduce  art  to  public 
areas  of  civic  development.  Since  1991,  she  has 
been  the  curator  of  the  sculpture  exhibitions  at 
Allen  Center  Gallery,  the  most  active  corporate- 
sponsored  space  dedicated  solely  to  sculpture  in 
the  United  States. 

Sally  also  has  brought  her  leadership  skills 
to  bear  on  such  diverse  groups  as  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cultural  Arts  Council  of 
Houston,  University  of  Houston  School  of  Music, 
YWCA,  The  Women's  Fund  and  the  Houston 
Symphony  League.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Friends  of  Fondren  Library  since  1992,  Sally 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  1994  Gala  which 
raised  $80,000.00  for  the  Friends'  endowment.  She 
is  eager  to  take  on  the  challenge  of  guiding  the 
Friends  through  a  new  phase  of  growth  as 
Fondren  Library  fashions  its  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  next  century. 
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Rice  Historical  Society  Launclied 

by 
Karen  Hess  Rogers 


On  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  the  Rice 
Historical  Society  celebrated  its  commence- 
ment with  a  champag:ie  reception  at  Autry  House. 
This  event,  attended  by  more  than  one  hundred 
charter  members,  honored  the  family  of  William 
Marsh  Rice.  Rice  President  Malcolm  Gillis  spoke, 
welcoming  the  twenty-plus  members  of  the  Rice 
family  and  praising  the  broad  vision  of  the  founder 
of  the  university. 

The  mission  of  the  Rice  Historical  Society, 
simply  stated,  is  to  preserve  for  the  future  the  history 
of  Rice  University.  The  activities  of  the  society  in- 
clude conducting  extensive  interviews  with  alumni 
and  faculty,  indexing  and  conservation  work  in  the 
Woodson  Research  Center  (special  collections)  in 
Fondren  Library,  lectures,  seminars,  field  trips  and 
numerous  social  occasions. 

The  Historical  Society  has  its  origins  in  a 
group  of  dedicated  volunteers  who,  twenty  years 
ago,  began  the  task  of  preserving  Rice's  past.  Ray 
Watkin  Hoagland,  Malcolm  Lovett,  Katherine  Fischer 
Drew,  Willoughby  Williams  and  others  formed  the 
Rice  Historical  Commission  which  collected  memo- 
rabilia pertaining  to  Rice  history.  Since  that  time  the 


Rice  President  Malcolm  Gillis  (right)  chats  with  Ann 

Williams,  Dorothy  Sattler,  Maggie  Mays  and 

Bonnie  Sue  Wooldridge. 


Bemice  Rice,  Karen  Rogers,  William  (Bill)  Marsh  Rice  III, 
Luann  Rice  Briscoe  and  Ursula  Aston 

collection  of  interviews,  scrapbooks,  photographs, 
uniforms,  costumes,  artifacts  and  the  like  has  grown 
into  a  sizeable  mass. 

The  new  Rice  Historical  Society  is  a  support 
organization  much  like  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Li- 
brary. Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  volunteers  in- 
cluding the  fifteen-member  board  of  directors  and 
other  interested  members.  Alumni  and  friends  of 
Rice  are  welcome.  Charter  memberships,  starting  at 
$25,  are  available  throughout  the  first  year. 

On  October  10,  Dr.  John  Boles  delivered  to 
fifty-five  members  and  guests  a  lecture  on  "High- 
lights of  Rice  History"  which  was  followed  by  a 
reception  in  the  foyer  of  Sewall  Hall.  A  November  16 
reception  took  placed  in  the  Founders'  Room  in 
Lovett  Hall.  At  that  time,  Kathryn  Costello,  Vice 
President  of  University  Advancement,  presented 
pages  for  the  society's  distinguished  visitors  guest 
book  to  Rice  deans  and  vice  presidents.  During 
Homecoming  on  December  first,  second  and  third, 
a  concentrated  effort  will  be  made  to  interview  alumni 
visiting  from  out-of-town.  Spring  activities  include  a 
lecture  in  the  Physics  Amphitheater,  a  ranch  trip  to 
Chappell  Hill  and  a  summer  conference  in  July. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Rice  Alumni 
Office  at  527-4057  or  1-800-CALL  ALU(M). 
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What  We're  Learned  from  David  Halberstam 

by 
Elizabeth  Carrell 


Some  journalists  don't  know  when  to  quit. 
Give  them  an  answer  and  they  squint,  shift 
into  low  gear,  and  drive  straight  through  the  heart 
of  your  reply. 

Early  in  their  careers  these  men  have 
learned  a  critical  lesson,  a  lesson  that  informs 
everything  that  comes  after:  at  an  official  briefing 
the  "truth"  is  nearly  always  a  combination  of 
what's  being  said  and  what's  being  hidden. 

And  because  it  is  filtered  through  the 
limitations  and  objectives  of  people  just  as  ordi- 
nary as  ourselves,  it  is  also,  in  varying  degrees, 
yesterday's  hangover,  the  lover  who  let  you  go,  a 
dispatch  from  the  main  office,  too  much  salt  on 
your  potatoes,  and  a  bad  bottle  of  wine.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  life  running  undetected  beneath  the 
river  of  official  prose. 

In  the  news  world  a  good  reporter  knows 
how  to  take  what  he  hears  at  a  9  a.m.  briefing  and 
compare  it  to  what  he  hears  at  5  p.m.  on  the  street. 
If  he's  very  good  he  will  treat  the  briefing  as  rumor 
and  the  rumor  as  unproven  fact — if  only  to 
counter  the  weight  of  presumption  that  inevitably 
favors  the  spokesman. 

In  Vietnam  David  Halberstam  became 
verif  good  at  his  work,  so  good  that  when  he  left  he 
took  the  Pulitzer  with  him.  And  so  cussedly 
stubborn,  aggravating,  controversial,  and  impa- 
tient that  he  ruptured,  perhaps  permanently,  the 
tacit  agreement  by  which  presidents  had  run  their 
foreign  policy  and  their  relations  with  the  press 
ever  since  Truman  left  office;  in  a  nuclear  world 
the  stakes  are  too  high  to  entertain  questions. 
Leave  everything  to  me. 

Those  are  soothing  words,  so  soothing  that 
it  can  be  a  hard  thing  to  break  through  the  trance 
they  induce.  Unfortunately,  as  John  Adams  once 
observed  on  the  verge  of  another  war  elsewhere — 
"Facts  are  stubborn  things."  In  the  five  year  period 
that  preceded  David  Halberstam's  arrival  in 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  government  spent  one 
billion  dollars  on  military  and  economic  assistance 
in  South  Vietiiam.  By  the  time  America  pulled  out 


in  1975,  we  had  spent  one  hundred  and  fifty  billion 
dollars,  lost  60,000  men,  alienated  a  generation, 
and  lost  the  war. 

Still,  for  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time,  the 
official  line  had  remained  optimistic.  "Why  don't 
you  get  on  the  team?"  Malcolm  Browne,  the  head 
of  the  AP  office  in  Saigon,  was  asked  when  he 
raised  questions  about  the  war's  progress.  In  this 
instance,  being  on  the  team  apparently  meant 
surrendering  the  right  to  ask  questions. 

It  is  a  timely  coincidence  that  Fondren 
Library  should  have  secured  David  Halberstam  as 
its  second  speaker  in  a  series  intended  to  honor 
high  impact  writers  for  the  work  they  do  well. 
Timely  because  the  painful  fascination  that  pulls 
us  back  to  Southeast  Asia  shows  every  sign  of 
renewing  its  cycle.  A  recent  entry  in  the  Vietnam 
literature,  A  Once  and  Distant  V^ar  by  William 
Prochnau,  takes  as  its  subject  the  young  men  who 
reported  the  war  in  the  early  years  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  It  is  selling  briskly  to  a  generation 
for  whom  the  nomenclature  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
is  as  familiar  as  the  landmarks  on  a  campus  map. 

In  this  group  of  brash  and  talented  report- 
ers, no  one  stood  taller  than  David  Halberstam,  a 
man  whose  volcanic  energy  and  sheer  will  once 
led  the  young  president  back  home  to  pound  his 
desk  in  a  fury:  "Why  can  I  get  this  stuff  from 
Halberstam  when  I  can't  get  it  from  my  own 
people?"  he  shouted  at  his  advisers  as  the  war 
went  south  in  spite  of  the  money,  the  men,  and  the 
machines  that  had  been  so  dearly  invested  with  no 
sign  of  a  return.  As  much  as  he  disliked  Halber- 
stam— enough  to  try  to  get  him  fired — in  the  end 
Kennedy  read  Halberstam's  stories  before  he  read 
Ambassador  Nolting's  dispatches  out  of  Saigon. 

In  Saigon  the  thing  was  to  keep  up  the  front. 
When  the  facts  refused  to  support  it  the  State 
Department  and  the  military  did.  "I  am  an  optimist, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  my  staff  to  be  pessimis- 
tic," Paul  Harkins  announced  when  he  arrived  in 
South  Vietnam  to  take  charge  of  the  war  in  1962. 
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Unfortunately,  since  the  facts  remained 
singularly  dreary,  since  reality  refused  to  "lighten 
up,"  the  idea  took  hold — if  we  can't  change  the 
way  things  get  done  there's  still  a  chance  we  can 
change  the  way  things  get  written.  Hence  the 
message  that  went  out  to  the  Saigon  reporters: 
"Get  on  the  team." 

It  was  too  late.  After  months  of  frustrating 
news  management  from  the  top,  Halberstam, 
Browne,  Neil  Sheehan,  Horst  Pass,  and  Peter 
Arnett  had  formed  their  own  team  in  the  field. 
Their  goal  was  to  report  what  they  saiu:  a  populace 
disgusted  with  its  own  rulers.  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  unwilling  to  fight,  disenchanted  American 
advisers,  disgruntled  Buddhists,  and  Communist 
gains  in  the  delta. 

"A  human  lie  detector,"  James  Reston 
would  say  later  of  the  young  reporter  he  had 
coached  and  counseled  in  Washington.  A  lie 
detector  that  ran  on  adrenaline  and  beer,  cigarettes 
at  dawn,  helicopter  fi.iel,  solitary  drives,  shared 
phones,  underground  contacts,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  dead-end  leads.  "Halberstam's  War" 
they  called  it  at  the  Pentagon.  And  in  a  way  it 
was — a  reporter's  war,  a  race  to  corner  the  facts 
and  deliver  them  raw,  when  to  do  so  meant 
resisting  the  pressure  to  clean  them  up  for  con- 
sumption at  home. 

From  our  present  perspective,  a  perspec- 
tive that  allows  even  the  most  hawkish  among  us 
to  admit  that  Vietnam  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
tragic  mistake,  it  is  easy  to  discount  the  courage  of 
these  early  voices  that  pressed  for  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  political  realities  in  Saigon  and  the  military 
realities  outside  the  city.  They  were  speaking  a 
language  that  no  one  wanted  to  hear.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  when  the  message  is  unbearably  painful, 
the  messenger  is  made  to  pay  the  price.  Patriotism 
became  the  litmus  test  for  reporters:  whose  side 
were  they  on  anyway? 

The  answer  is  that  the  best  reporters  in 
Vietnam  were  on  the  side  of  their  jobs.  The  press  is 
no  stranger  to  adversaries  who  have  the  power  to 
dwarf  them.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Ida  Tarbell 
and  her  protracted  struggle  with  Standard  Oil  or 
Lincoln  Steffens  and  his  battle  with  the  municipal 
machine.  Still,  it's  another  thing  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  federal  government  in  wartime  and 
perhaps  equally  treacherous  to  say  "this  is  war" 


when  the  public  back  home  is  being  told  that  it's 
not.  Of  all  the  ironies  visited  on  the  American 
press  corps  in  Saigon,  the  most  telling  was  the 
fiction  that  the  Vietnamese  were  fighting  this  war 
by  themselves — and  winning.  What  the  reporters 
saw  in  the  field  was  the  spectacle  of  American 
"advisers"  doing  ARVN's  job  with  their  hands 
tied,  so  that  everyone  was  losing. 

"We  'muckraked'  not  because  we  hated 
our  world  but  because  we  loved  it,"  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  once  observed  looking  back  on  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  exposure  of  wrongdoing.  Time  has 
softened  the  response  to  America's  press  corps  in 
Vietnam,  making  them  look  more  like  the  first 
generation  of  muckrakers — concerned  citizens 
with  a  big  conscience  and  the  courage  to  boot.  In  a 
more  forgiving  season  they  have  come  to  enjoy  the 
celebrity  status  of  whistle-blowers,  the  first  to  expose 
a  tragic  policy  that  tried  to  keep  this  country  simulta- 
neously committed  and  disengaged  in  an  area  where 
the  stakes  were  said  to  be  critically  high. 

More  than  a  legacy,  the  Saigon  press  corps 
has  created  its  own  legend — the  cold  warriors  of 
the  Kennedy  years,  wised  up,  angry,  and  painfully 
disenchanted  themselves,  telling  a  story  that  no 
one  wanted  to  hear.  When  David  Halberstam 
came  to  speak  to  us  at  Rice  I  was  ready  to  listen. 


David  Halberstam,  Malcolm  Browne  and  Neil  Sheehan 
in  Saigon 
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Who  We  Are 
American  Then  and  Now:  Post-War  to  the  Next  Century 

An  Address  by  David  Halberstam 


On  October  1  the  Friends  of  Fondren 
Library  sponsored  an  address  by  the  legend- 
ary American  journalist,  David  Halberstam.  This 
event  marked  the  second  lecture  in  a  series  initi- 
ated last  year  by  the  respected  historian  and 
Librarian  of  Congress  Emeritus,  Daniel  Boorstin. 
Mr.  Halberstam's  theme— America's  role  in  a 
world  of  shifting  realities-and  his  reputation  for 
boldness  drew  an  interested  crowd.  After  a 
greeting  by  the  Friends'  President,  Sally  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Halberstam  was  introduced  to  the  audience 
by  Dr.  Alan  Matusow,  William  Gaines  Twyman 
Professor  of  History  at  Rice  and  a  specialist  in 
post-war  American  history. 

Taking  note  of  the  sweep  of  Mr. 
Halberstam's  work,  particularly  his  distinguished 
trilogy  The  Best  and  tlie  Brightest,  The  Powers  that  Be, 
and  The  Reckoning,  combined  with  a  late  entry,  Tlie 
Fifties,  Dr.  Matusow  remarked  that  Mr. 
Halberstam's  work  constitutes  "a  history  of  the  last 
generation."  Posing  the  question  himself,  he 
wondered  aloud  as  to  the  distinction  between  Mr. 
Halberstam's  work  and  that  of  his  own  profes- 
sional colleagues.  "Rock  solid  in  its  research,  broad 
in  its  scope,  and  bold  in  its  interpretation,  there 
remains  only  one  discernible  difference:  People 
read  David  Halberstam." 

No  stranger  to  the  best-seller  lists,  David 
Halberstam  has  reached  a  wide  audience  over  a 
career  that  has  spanned  four  decades.  But  no- 
where has  his  influence  been  felt  more  keenly  than 
in  the  ranks  to  which  he  belongs.  In  Bob 
Woodward's  words,  "He  was  the  journalistic 
father  to  a  generation  of  us  who  went  into  the 
profession  because  of  what  he  did  in  Vietnam." 

What  follows  is  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Halberstam's  remarks,  delivered  in  a  good-humored 
bass  voice  that  age  has  done  nothing  to  mellow. 

A  Nation  Adrift? 

As  the  son  of  one  physician  and  the 
brother  of  another,  Mr.  Halberstam  seems  inclined 


toward  diagnosis  and  in  this  sense  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  him  choosing  the  metaphor  of 
illness  and  anxiety  to  explain  the  current  mood  of 
the  country. 

"We  feel,"  he  proposed  at  the  outset,  "as 
though  we  are  a  nation  adrift."  And  though  this 
perception  may  or  may  not  reflect  our  reality,  Mr. 
Halberstam,  like  any  good  physician,  takes  careful 
note  of  the  symptoms.  "The  very  fact  that  we  feel 
this  sense  of  malaise  and  unhappiness,  he  ob- 
served, "is  probably  as  good  as  being  adrift." 

It  seems  in  fact  that  we  have  merely  traded 
one  form  of  anxiety  for  another  and  that  our  post- 
Soviet  reality  has  left  us  feeling  even  more  imperil- 
ed than  the  old  shoe-banging,  bullying  behavior  of 
Khrushchev  and  his  successors.  Could  it  be  that  the 
cure— the  successful  containment  of  the  Soviet 
threat— has  left  us  longing  for  the  iconography  of 
our  disease? 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Halberstam  argued, 
that  in  winning  the  Cold  War,  we  lost  the  enemy 
who  helped  define  our  national  psyche.  As  a 
consequence  "our  sense  of  who  we  are  is  momen- 
tarily suspended"  and  we  find  ourselves  strug- 
gling to  fashion  a  shared  purpose  out  of  the 
remnants  of  a  bipolar  world. 

An  Economy  in  Transition 

We  have  only  to  add  one  more  critical  factor 
to  this  equation  of  doubt,  Mr.  Halberstam  suggests, 
in  order  to  see  how  far  we  have  drifted  from  the 
quaint  certainties  of  the  fifties:  an  economy  that  takes 
its  cues  elsewhere,  diminishing  the  reach  of  our 
traditional  power  centers,  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Detroit.  Today  we  live  in  an  era  of  interdepen- 
dent economies,  where  the  defeated  enemies  of  the 
last  world  war  have  now  taken  the  lead  in  technol- 
ogy and  industrial  output. 

The  old  bread  and  butter  blue  collar  jobs 
have  gone  overseas.  Or  they  have  been  turned 
over  to  robots.  "Just  a  job"  now  requires  a  string  of 
credentials  as  education  has  replaced  physical 
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stamina  as  the  one  indispensable  requirement  for 
getting  your  foot  in  the  door.  Even  with  two 
educated  parents  bringing  home  the  income  that 
used  to  be  brought  home  by  one,  there  is  a  pro- 
found sense  of  economic  dislocation,  the  belief 
that  in  many  respects  we  live  less  well  than  our 
parents,  and  that  our  children  will  never  know  the 
meaning  of  prosperity. 

Politics:  A  Study  in  Failure? 

Insecurity  breeds  scapegoats  and  Mr.  Hal- 
berstam was  not  long  in  coming  to  his  analysis  of  our 
current  fixation  on  inept  political  leadership.  Some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  old  prophets  he  warned 
against  our  tendency  to  demonize  a  system  in  which 
we  have  also  conspired  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  to 
blame  individuals  for  problems  that  originate  in  an 
historic  imbalance.  With  regard  to  the  latter  he 
suggested  that  technology  has  created  a  world  in 
which  a  positive  response  can  be  generated  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  while  the  old  political  systems 
founder  on  the  time-consuming  tasks  of  achieving 
consensus.  It  is  no  wonder,  he  observed,  that  we  turn 
to  apolitical  outsiders  like  Colin  Powell,  who  com- 
bine the  military  heroics  of  Eisenhower  with  the 
technical  expertise  of  the  Pentagon. 


What  this  "restless  electorate"  is  appar- 
ently no  longer  willing  to  do  is  to  trust  the  end 
products  of  their  own  political  system.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  a  President  can  rule  by  the  defer- 
ence that  is  paid  to  his  office— because  the  defer- 
ence itself  has  been  withdrawn  and  vested  in  other 
places.  And  yet  isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Halberstam  asked, 
that  we  resent  the  weakened  and  wounded  presi- 
dents we  have  in  large  measure  created?  Taking 
issue  with  the  complaint  that  we  are  "badly 
governed,"  he  observed  that  we  might  in  fact  be 
governed  "pretty  much  as  to  who  we  are  with  all 
our  conflicts,  and  ambiguities,  and  diversity."  By 
way  of  example,  he  remarked  wryly,  "We  all  seem 
to  want  less  government  at  the  same  time  we  want 
government  to  do  more  for  us." 

Tlie  Cycle  of  History 

To  rightly  understand  our  present  condi- 
tion, he  urged  his  audience,  we  must  first  under- 
stand our  immediate  past:  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity that  Americans  enjoyed  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Second  World  War— a  war  to  which  we  com- 
mitted enormous  resources  without  incurring  the 
destructive  costs  borne  by  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  With  our  enemies  and  allies  in  ashes,  we 
returned  to  the  business  of  life  in  a  landscape 
unravaged  by  war.  "We  were  rich  in  a  poor 
world,"  a  role  that  breeds  in  time  a  peculiar  sense 
of  entitlement. 

Today  others  are  richer  and  we  are  not  so 
rich  as  we  were.  The  days  of  our  industrial  ascen- 
dancy are  at  least  temporarily  behind  us.  In  the 
meantime  our  world  is  riddled  with  poverty, 
unstable  third  world  governments,  and  a  loss  of 
purpose  at  home.  The  things  that  were  once  easy— 
to  govern,  to  prosper,  and  to  know  our  own  moral 
purpose— have  suddenly  become  difficult  and 
deceptive.  We  are  angry,  we  are  irritable  and  we 
are  in  a  mood  to  turn  hostile  and  combative. 

If  David  Halberstam  didn't  resolve  the 
much  vexed  issue  of  who  we  are  in  these  last  years 
of  a  turbulent  century,  he  certainly  gave  us  the 
reassurance  every  patient  yearns  to  hear  from  his 
physician:  "I  know  how  you  feel." 

E.C. 
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In  Which  the  author  Meets  The  Author  and  All  is  Resolved 


I    knew  I  was  going  to  have  fun  with  David 
Halberstam  when  I  discovered  that  he  had 
graduated  in  the  bottom  third  of  his  class  at 
Harvard  College — a  fact  he  routinely  celebrates  in 
the  commencement  season  by  owning  up  to  it 
before  he  delivers  an  address.  There  is  a  message 
here  for  the  best  and  the  brightest:  in  due  time  the 
least  and  the  lowest  will  take  their  revenge. 

It  was  a  kind  fate  that  arranged  to  have  me 
pick  up  this  very  famous  man  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Houston.  I  knew,  though  he  didn't,  that  we  be- 
longed to  a  secret  fraternity  of  under-achievers. 
Although  it  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  others,  this 
minor  compliment  led  me  to  ponder  whether  I 
shouldn't  identify  myself  as  a  rising  member  of 
"the  bottom  fifth"  at  the  outset.  In  the  end,  it  was 
only  by  exercising  the  most  severe  forms  of  re- 
straint that  I  was  able  to  save  myself  from  sharing 
this  perverse  point  of  pride  with  a  stranger. 

The  truth  is  that  David  Halberstam  and  I 
began  our  adult  lives  in  the  same  place.  While  my 
institution  of  lower  learning  was  located  a  mere 
ten  miles  west  of  his,  I  had  enough  bad  dates  in 
Cambridge  to  speak  knowledgeably  of  Elsie's,  the 
Hofbrau,  the  Pudding,  the  Charles,  the  Porcellian, 
and  the  Fly  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  If  I  included  that 
cunning  little  theater  on  Brattle  Street  that  has  been 
rerunning  The  Maltese  Falcon  since  the  day  God 
was  born,  there  would  certainly  be  no  shortage  of 
conversation  between  us.  Moreover  I  had  brought 
up  the  rear  of  my  own  class  in  the  late  sixties  with 
the  kind  of  insouciant  style  that  made  things  easy 
for  Hillary  Rodham.  In  a  curious  way  I  suspected 
that  David  Halberstam  and  I  were  soul-mates.  We 
were  the  damaged  products  of  a  New  England 
education  who  consoled  ourselves  by  writing 
about  history  so  that  we  might  then  apply  the 
lessons  of  a  long  perspective  to  the  issue  of  our 
premature  encounter  with  defeat.  Wlieiv! 

That  we  should  meet  after  all  these  years  of 
separation  seemed  not  only  just  but  inevitable.  As  I 
turned  my  car  onto  the  rarrip  at  Hobby  Airport,  I 
reflected  on  the  probable  pleasures  that  lay  in  store 
for  me  that  day.  I  was  going  to  have  lunch  with  a 


man  whose  work  I  greatly  admired.  A  passing 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  previous 
interviews  suggested  that  he  was  witty,  urbane, 
informed,  and  a  stylist  of  consummate  precision. 
The  photograph  on  the  dust  jacket  of  his  latest 
book  said  it  all:  David  Halberstam  was  a  great- 
looking  guy,  tall,  handsome,  older  (than  me  at  any 
rate),  and  thoughtful.  Mmmm.... 

Since  our  slow  start  in  college  gave  us  a 
common  point  of  pain,  there  was  only  one  unre- 
solved detail  that  caused  me  any  concern.  Why 
had  David  Halberstam  gone  on  to  become  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  journalist  while  I  had  gone 
on  to  become  an  unemployed  housewife?  Not  that 
I  particularly  minded  being  an  unemployed 
housewife,  but  still  there  is  that  very  slight  stigma 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  go  out  in  public  without 
wearing  a  paper  bag  over  your  head.  I  decided 
that  I  would  not  tell  David  Halberstam  that  I  was 
an  unemployed  housewife  on  the  theory  that  he 
might  jump  out  of  my  car  and  everyone  would 
blame  me  if  we  had  to  cancel  his  lecture.  Far  wiser 
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to  keep  that  little  nugget  of  information  to  myself 
for  the  time  being  and  spring  it  on  him  after  the 
talk.  Still,  as  I  approached  that  point  on  the  free- 
way where  you  have  to  decide  whether  you  are 
going  to  take  59  and  get  off  at  Richmond  or  take  45 
and  get  off  at  Memorial  Drive /Houston  Avenue,  I 
was  suddenly  struck  by  the  aptness  of  Robert 
Frost's  famous  image:  "Two  roads  diverged  in  a 
yellow  wood,  I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by  and 
that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

Since  almost  everyone  would  agree  that 
there  are  more  unemployed  housewives  in  this 
world  than  Pulitzer  Prize  wimiing  journalists,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  when  we  reached  the  same 
point  in  the  woods  David  Halberstam  had  taken 
the  road  less  travelled  by,  while  I,  like  a  patient 
and  unimaginative  cow,  had  taken  the  familiar 
path  and  that  had  made  all  the  difference.  But  why? 

After  much  meandering  in  search  of  an 
adequate  lunch  spot  (a  detail  I  forgot  to  nail  down 
in  advance),  we  settled  in  for  a  visit.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  his  subsequent 
fame  and  success  David  Halberstam  was  not  a 
man  to  turn  his  back  on  his  roots.  It  would  be  easy 
at  this  stage  of  his  life  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  vale- 
dictorian, to  seek  to  impress  us  with  his  creden- 
tials, to  send  his  food  back  to  the  kitchen,  or  to 
complain  about  the  temperature  of  the  restaurant. 
In  fact  David  Halberstam  did  none  of  these  things. 
Instead  we  talked  abovit  baseball  and  the  pleasures 
of  spending  a  summer  on  Nantucket  while  he 
gamely  tucked  away  a  shrimp  salad  without  once 
commenting  on  its  mediocrity. 

After  lunch  I  entrusted  the  man  of  the  hour 
to  my  husband  while  I  went  home  to  take  a  richly 
deserved  nap.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "Sunday 
afternoon"  and  "nap"  have  long  since  fused  in  my 
head  I  found  myself  sufficiently  disturbed  by  the 
morning's  events  to  throw  back  the  covers  and 
begin  pacing  the  room.  "Two  roads  diverged  in  a 
yellow  woods.  I  took  the  one...."  I  couldn't  get  the 
words  out  of  my  mind.  Was  it  fate,  historical 
determinism,  my  pre-feminist  adolescence,  or  the 
recollection  of  my  Princeton  educated  father 
intoning  "two  years  of  college  is  all  any  woman 
needs"  that  accounted  for  my  marginal  existence 
on  the  fringes  of  professional  despair. 

My  college-age  daughter  is  taking  a  very 
tough  course  in  statistics  and  at  this  point  I  de- 
cided it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  phone  her  for 


some  advice.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  nothing 
short  of  extraordinary  that  long  after  our  children 
have  left  us,  we  can  recapture  their  likenesses  in 
an  instant.  By  now  it  was  half  past  two.  I  saw  her 
clad  in  boxers  and  her  brother's  old  T-shirt,  still  in 
the  sack,  a  can  of  Diet  Coke  on  the  night  stand,  the 
Cliff's  Notes  to  Jane  Eyre  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her 
teddy  bear  snoozing  atop  a  week's  worth  of 
laundry. 

"Darling." 

"This  is  a  nightmare.  It's  you." 

'Sorry,  I  need  you  to  run  some  numbers  for 
me." 

'Shoot." 

"If  two  people  are  standing  at  the  same 
point  in  a  yellow  wood,  what  are  the  chances  of 
one  of  them  making  a  wrong  turn?" 

"With  your  sense  of  direction?" 

"What  makes  you  think  I'm  talking  about 
myself?" 

"It's  what  I  told  you  before.  You're  termi- 
nally narcissistic." 

"I  asked  you  for  numbers,  not  psycho- 
analysis." 

"All  right.  But  I'll  have  to  get  back  to  you. 
Give  me  the  info  and  let  me  run  it  by  the  class." 

I  gave  her  the  rundown  on  me,  David,  our 
sorry  beginnings,  our  shared  interest  in  writing 
and  history — the  works.  It's  true  what  they  say; 
once  you  turn  a  problem  over  to  someone  who 
loves  you  the  sense  of  relief  is  profound.  I  went 
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Halberstam  cont'd. 


back  to  bed  and  woke  up  feeling  refreshed  just  in 
time  to  make  David  Halberstam's  lecture. 

The  next  day  she  called  me  back  with  the 
news. 

"We  discussed  the  situation  this  morning 
in  my  statistics  class.  Using  the  N  to  the  power  of  c 
R=N1/R!  (N-R)!  rule  we  reached  a  consensus  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  Your  chances  of  becoming  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  journalist  were  nil.  His 
chances  of  becoming  an  unemployed  housewife 
were  nil.  It  was  a  wash  and  there's  nothing  either 
one  of  you  could  have  done  to  change  the  out- 
come. Since  we  finished  that  off  in  a  hurry,  we 
decided  to  go  on  to  your  other  issue." 

"What  other  issue?" 

"You  know." 

"Do  I?" 

"There's  no  need  to  be  coy.  Mother.  I've 
seen  you  in  tears." 

"One  thing  I  have  never  been  is  jealous  of 
another  woman." 

"Ha!"  She  dropped  the  phone  in  disbelief. 
"Look,"  she  said,  "I  don't  have  all  day  to  help  you 
work  through  your  issues.  It  was  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  class  that  the  chances  of  Hillary 
graduating  at  the  top  of  your  class  and  you  gradu- 
ating at  the  bottom  were  twenty  to  one,  based  on 
the  spread  in  your  I.Q.  scores  and  the  way  you 
daydream  in  class.  You  were  a  long  shot  for  First 
Lady  because  of  Dad." 


"Your  father's  a  fine  man." 

"Hel-lo?  Does  the  word  charisma  mean 
anything  to  you  people?" 

"So  we're  not  the  golden  couple.  We 
believe  in  family  values  and  that  counts  for  alot." 

"Right!  Listen,  out  of  the  kindness  of  our 
hearts  we  agreed  to  run  one  more  set  of  numbers 
for  you — but  you  owe  me  big-time." 

"Shoot." 

"After  matching  the  paired  data  with  the 
random  variables  we  decided  that  the  odds 
against  your  retrieving  David  Halberstam  from 
the  airport  successfully  and  returning  him  to  Rice 
University  on  time  and  unharmed  were  three 
million  to  one." 

"Really  darling?" 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

"Eureka!"  1  dropped  the  phone  and, 
stopping  just  long  enough  to  high-five  myself  in 
the  mirror,  ran  to  the  car.  At  forty-eight  1  had 
finally  broken  the  odds.  Moreover  1  had  acquired 
a  new  internal  compass  that  would  save  me  from 
all  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past.  Today  when  1 
bought  my  lottery  tickets  1  would  bear  right 
instead  of  left  and  surely  "somewhere  ages  and 
ages  hence"  1  could  say,  with  Frost,  that  one  turn 
"made  all  the  difference." 


EC 


Bill  Bamett  and  David  Halberstam  visit  after 
Mr.  Halberstam's  remarks. 


Elizabeth  Kidd,  chairman  of  the  Halberstam  lecture, 

enjoys  a  convival  moment  with  Dick  and 

Mary  Ellen  Wilson. 
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Halberstam  cont'd. 


Antje  and  Harry  Gee  with  Zen  Camacho 


Roxanne  Shaw  and  Al  Jensen 


What's  New  is  Used 

In  a  World  of  Big-Volume  Chains  Secondhand 

Bookstores  Foster  Diversity 


Bookmakers  at  the  West  Houston  race  tracks 
aren't  the  only  ones  struggling  against  tough 
odds.  The  book  makers  at  small  publishing  houses 
face  challenges  as  well.  As  proliferating  discount 
bookstores  focus  on  high-volume  best,  small 
publishing  houses  and  their  outlets,  specialty  book 
shops,  are  finding  it  difficult  to  compete.  Large 
publishing  houses,  less  willing  to  gamble  on  un- 
known authors  or  to  service  a  population  of  readers 
with  diverse  literary  interests,  are  fumieling  us  down 
an  ever  narrowing  intellectual  passageway. 

Ideally  this  shift  should  open  opportunities 
for  the  small  publisher;  the  situation,  however,  is 
more  complex  than  it  seems.  Many  of  these  small- 
edition  publishers  have  lost  their  share  of  the 
market  in  large  bookstores  and  now  face  the  loss  of 
their  major  clients  —  the  small  bookstores  that 
traditionally  carry  a  wide  spectrum  of  works  in  the 
humanities,  in  history,  the  social  sciences,  poetry 
and  the  arts. 


These  small  bookstores  must  compete,  not 
only  with  big-volume  dealers  for  buyers,  but  also 
with  jewelers  and  other  shopkeepers  for  good 
retail  space,  adequate  parking  and  a  location 
convenient  for  buyers  with  discretionary  income. 
Independent  bookstores  accounted  for  33  percent 
of  market  share  in  1991.  The  1994  Consumer 
Research  Study  of  Book  Publishing  now  puts  the 
figure  at  19  percent.  [Christian  Science  Monitor, 
August  14,  1995)  "In  financial  terms,  the  struggle 
between  independents  and  chains  is  a  'battle- 
field'," according  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Booksellers  Association.  While  the  shelves  at  the 
large,  chain  bookstores  overflow  with  how-to, 
bare-all  celebrity  books,  and  popular  fiction,  small 
presses,  and  small  book  dealers  struggle  to  provide 
the  broad  selection  of  works  that  nourish  the  spirit 
and  intellect  of  a  community. 
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Bookstores  cont'd. 


Detering  Book  Gallery 


Used-Book  Stores 

According  to  book  dealer,  Oscar  Graham, 
ten  years  from  now  this  trend  is  going  to  have  a 
decided  impact  on  the  used-book  dealer.  "Good 
used-book  stores  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past," 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview.  An  informal  survey 
of  used-book  stores  in  Houston  reveals  there  is  still 
a  heartening  diversity  of  shops  and  wares  in  most 
Houston  neighborhoods.  A  few  examples: 
COLLEEN'S,  on  Telephone  Road,  carries  an 
excellent  collection  of  Texana.  JIM  MUNDIE 
BOOKS  specializes  in  work  on  the  Indian  Wars, 
the  Mexican  Revolution  and  the  War  Between  the 
States.  If  you  need  to  escape  your  problems  untan- 
gling who-done-its,  MURDER  BY  THE  BOOK  on 
Bissoi-met  and  Dick  Wilson's  MORDIDA  BOOKS 
may  have  the  solution. 

For  students,  HALF  PRICED  BOOKS  in  the 
West  University  Village,  run  by  Terry  Batesoii, 
offers  savings  for  those  who  don't  need  the  most 
recent  edition  of  a  textbook  or  one  in  pristine 
condition.  Part  of  a  national  chain,  HPB  has  five 
outlets  in  Houston  each  catering  to  a  slightly 
different  customer.  Established  in  Dallas  in  1972 
by  Ken  Gjemre,  this  chain  often  buys  books  by  the 
pound  and  has  on  occasion  sold  them  by  the  yard 
to  decorators.  In  addition  to  recycling  books,  large 
used-book  dealers  purchase  "remainders"  from 
publishing  houses  and  the  warehouses  that  serve 
as  their  distribution  centers. 


In  a  much  different  vein,  auctions  and 
estate  sales  provide  most  of  first  editions  and  rare 
books  one  finds  at  DETERING  BOOKS,  A  BOOK 
BUYERS  SHOP,  and  THE  BOOK  COLLECTOR. 
Rare  books  include  those  with  stunning  bindings 
inlaid  with  multi-colored  leathers  and  hand- 
painted  ivory  miniatures;  folios  of  architectural 
engravings,  hand-colored  maps,  flora  and  fauna 
limited-editions  and  museum  quality,  one-of-a- 
kind  literary  artifacts. 

These  dealers  tend  to  be  as  diverse  as  their 
wares.  One  bookdealer,  who  sold  jewelry  before 
opening  his  first  used-book  store,  likes  to  say  he 
was  "tired  of  selling  people  things  they  really  didn't 
need,  at  prices  they  couldn't  afford  ...on  credit." 
The  librarian  who  yearned  for  a  less  restrictive 
ambiance  opened  a  shop  where  book  lovers  could 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  discuss  their  latest  inter- 
ests. Some  book  lovers  become  used-book  dealers  in 
desperation,  when  literary  tastes  and  collections 
change  over  the  years.  More  than  one  librivore 
became  a  dealer  to  support  his  "habit". 

Some  are  passionate  as  environmentalists, 
guilt-ridden  when  they  fail  to  protect  or  preserve 
some  special  bit  of  literary  heritage.  A  handsome, 
leather-bound  collection  of  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
caught  the  eye  of  a  dealer  assessing  books  at  an 


A  Book  Buyer's  Shop 
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Bookstores  cont'd. 


estate  sale.  A  purchase  price  was  offered  and 
rejected.  Several  years  later,  he  received  a  phone 
call  accepting  his  original  offer.  The  dealer  arrived 
to  find  the  books  had  been  stored  in  a  garage 
where  Houston's  heat,  humidity  and  voracious 
insects  had  taken  a  heavy  toll.  Disappointed  and 
angry,  the  bookdealer  struggled  to  maintain  his 
civility.  The  collection  was  worth  scarcely  a  tenth 
of  the  original  offer. 

Graham's  concern  about  the  death  of  used- 
bookstores  may  be  premature,  but  the  dumbing 
down  syndrome  is  real  and  one  that  should 
concern  all  of  us.  And  although  we  probably  don't 
question  the  premise  that  the  works  of  great 
writers  can  inspire  and  entertain  us,  we  may  be 
overlooking  our  own  role  in  promoting  the  health 
of  independent  book  makers  and  dealers  provide. 
These  small  book  makers  and  dealers,  which 
protect  the  broad  spectrum  of  ideas  that  nurture 
our  civilization,  may  not  survive  without  our 
active  support.  Voltaire  referred  to  Shakespeare  as 
an  amiable  barbarian,  while  reluctantly  admitting 
that  there  were  "passages  which  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion and  penetrate  the  heart."  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  neither  the  amiable  barbarian  nor  the 
unknown  poet  gets  lost  in  the  publishing  welter 
that  now  passes  for  literature. 


Murder  By  The  Book 


T.  Anderson 


Used  and  Out-of-Print  Booksellers 


ANOTHER  PLACE  IN  TIME 

421  W.  11th  Street 

864-9717 

Modern  first  editions,  mystery,  horror,  children's, 

gardening,  cookbooks 

B.  YOUNG  BOOKSELLERS 

711  Studewood 

868-3910 

Used  and  rare  hardbound  books,  history,  biography,  art, 

novels,  signed  editions 


BEACON  BOOKSTAND 
113A  West  1st  Street 
Humble  TX  77338 
446-9663 

All  categories  of  fiction  &  non-fiction,  home  schooling, 
sheet  music,  current  maps,  foreign  &  domestic  out-of- 
town  newspapers 

BECKER'S  BOOK  CAFE 

7405  Westview 

957-8088 

Hardbacks  and  paperbacks,  some  used,  some  rare 
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JUDY  BOND  INTERIORS,  INC. 

By  Appointment 

2321  McClendon  (Mail  only) 

Houston  TX  77030 

665-7581 

Texas  books  and  maps 

THE  BOOK  BROWSER 

5608  Pinemont 

680-1970 

Used  liardbacks  and  paperbacks,  all  types 

A  BOOK  BUYER'S  SHOP,  ABAA 

1305  Shepherd 

529-1059 

Rare,  collectible,  first  editions,  fine  bindings,  Texana, 

Civil  War,  military  history 

THE  BOOK  COLLECTOR 

2347  University  Blvd. 

661-2665 

Fi7ie  bindings,  rare  books,  first  editions,  maps,  prints, 

and  toy  soldiers 

COLLEEN'S  BOOKS 
6880  Telephone  Rd. 
641-1753 
Texana 

DETERING  BOOK  GALLERY 
2311  Bissonnet  at  Greenbriar 

526-6974 

First  editions,  fine  bindings,  illustrated  books,  leather 

sets,  press  books 

GAMADGES  BOOKSTORE 

2342  B  Bissonnet 

524-0992 

Goieral  stock  used  books 


JEM  BOOKS 

3224  EM  528 
Friendswood  TX  77546 
996-9918 
History,  biography 

KATY  BUDGET  BOOKS 

2347  Fry  Rd. 

Katy  TX  77449 

578-7770 

New  &  used  books  of  all  types 

MORDIDA  BOOKS 

By  Appointment  Only 

467-4280 

Mystery  and  detective  first  editions 

O P  BOOK  SHOP 

2121  Sam  Houston  ToUway  at  Hammerly 

973-8006 

Children's  books,  expecially  OZ  &  Burroughs,  Stratton- 

Porter,  Goudge  &  Wright ,  hardbacks,  sets  and  general 

stock 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKSTORE 

2450  Times  Blvd. 

526-8616 

Texana,  history,  children's,  general  stock  and  first 

editions 

RICHMOND  BOOK  STORE 

6423  R  Richmond  Ave. 

952-5842 

Buy,  sell,  trade,  60,000  volumes-52  categories,  all  half 

price  or  less 


HALF  PRICE  BOOKS 

2537  University  Blvd. 

524-6635 

New  and  used  books 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  FONDREN  LIBRARY 


CALENDAR 


1995  - 1996 

Sunday,  October  1  DAVID  HALBERSTAM.  Stude  Concert  Hall,  Alice  Pratt  Brown  Hall,  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  2   HOMECOMING  AWARDS  CEREMONY  honoring  John  Baird  and  Orville  D. 
Gaither.  Cosponsored  with  the  Rice  Engineering  Alumni.  Lovett  Lounge,  Fondren  Library,  9:30  a.m. 

Wediiesday,  January  31  RICE  AUTHORS  honoring  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  members  of  the  Friends  who 
had  books  published  in  1995.  Grand  Hall,  Rice  Memorial  Center,  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  February  2  MEMBERS'  PREVIEW  BOOK  SALE  Grand  Hall,  Rice  Memorial  Center,  6:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  3  BOOK  SALE  Grand  Hall,  Rice  Memorial  Center,  9:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  4  BOOK  SALE  Grand  Hall,  Rice  Memorial  Center,  12:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  25  SCHUBERTIAD  A  musical  event  in  the  style  of  the  nineteenth  century  featuring  perfor- 
mances by  students  of  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music.  Lillian  H.  Duncan  Recital  Hall,  Alice  Pratt  Brown  Hall, 
3:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  20  FONDREN  SATURDAY  NIGHT  XVI  honoring  Harris  Masterson  III.  Cocktails  and 
dinner  to  benefit  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Endowment  Fund,  Cohen  House,  7:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  22  ANNUAL  MEETING  Cohen  House,  6:30  p.m.  Program  to  be  announced. 

Program  Committee:  Texas  Anderson,  David  S.  Elder,  Susanne  M.  Glasscock,  Oscar  D.  Graham  II,  Shirley  L. 
Hamner,  Elizabeth  W.  Kidd,  Edward  H.  Koehler,  Jr.,  Mary  Frances  Monteith,  Karen  Hess  Rogers,  Joan  Ryan, 
Lee  Chatham  Seureau,  and  Kathryn  V.  Smyser 

News  and  Notes.... 


•  Friends  to  Honor  Authors  on  January  31, 1996 

The  Friends  of  Fondren  will  honor  members  of  the 
Friends,  Rice  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  who  had 
books  published  in  1995.  Information  can  be  sent  to 
the  Friends'  office. 

Rice  University 

Friends  of  Fondren  Library  MS  44-F 

6100  Main  Street 

Houston  TX  77005-1892 


•  Friends  to  Hold  Book  Sale  The  Friends'  book 
sale  will  be  held  on  February  3  and  4,  1996.  The 
members'  preview  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 2.  Books  may  be  delivered  to  Detering  Book 
Gallery,  2311  Bissonnet,  or  Star  Motors,  7000  Old 
Katy  Rd.  Porters  are  available  at  Star  Motors  to 
help  unload  cars. 
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Friends  of 
Fondren  Library 


June  1, 1995  -  September  1, 1995 

\Ne  welcome  the  following  new 
members. 


Benefactor 

Peggy  Barnett 

Patrons 

Dan  Rogers  Farmer 

Sponsors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  T.  Boozalis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Griffith 
Peter  Maitland 
Joyce  Marshall 

Contributors 

George  D.  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Akers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  P.  Auchter 

Kennon  Baird 

Kenneth  Bass 

Alan  Berger 

Pascal  V.  Bolomey 

Tom  and  Betty  Bourbon 

Meredith  Lynn  Bragg 

Bruce  S.  Brogdon 

Bradford  and  Yvonne  Brown 

Don  Sanders  and  Kathy  Butler 

Carol  Ciarniello 

Margaret  P.  Crawford 

Gayle  Davies 

Stuart  Derby 

Ron  and  Lin  Drees 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vladimir  Pet 

Scott  Porrest 

Marta  McBride  Galicki 

Dr.  Chandra  Gannavarapu 

Henry  Gohlke 

Andrew  L.  Gordon 

Monica  Griesbach 

Gary  Gunter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Halow 

Jay  Wehnert  and  Victoria  Harrison 

Jocelyn  Kemp  Higgins 

Michael  Ross  Hennigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hofstra 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  R.  Holecek 

Lisa  M.  Hudanich 

Clifford  W.  Hudder 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Hynds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Justice 

Kyle  Keefer 

Behrooz  Khosravi 

Michael  Kirby 

Karleen  Koen 

Chris  Kolenda 

Howard  D.  Lumpkin 

Daniel  E.  Maddux 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Morris 

Cameron  Nasr 

Velma  M.  Pepper 

Roman  Perez-Soler 

Dr.  Carole  Brooks  Piatt 

Dudley  Poston 

Neil  E.  Rand,  Ph.D. 

Reza  Rashedi,  Ph.D. 

Alex  J.  Rosental 

Alan  Sallwasser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete  Sanchez,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Serebrenik 

Dilip  Shah 

Thomas  H.  Shaw 

Valerie  T.  Sherlock 

Gagan  Deep  Singh 

Earl  Smith 

F.  Ames  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Stamey 

Linda  J.  Stone 

Tony  Tascione 

Lillian  S.  Tharp 

Dr.  Phyllis  R.  Tippit 

Shearie  C.  Trimble 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tim  Vail 

Srinivasan  Vanchinathan 

Nancy  A.  Volksen 

Mrs.  James  A.  Walsh 

Shan  Wright 

Gillian  Xavier 

Paulette  Landry  Yarbrough 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Yeoman 

Recent  Alumni 

William  C.  Artzberger 
Arun  Bhattacharya 
Michael  Booth 
Ann  Bradley 
Heidi  Bullinga 
Alva  Carlton,  Jr. 
Matthew  Grouse 
Mark  Thomas  DeMoss 


Stephanie  Drescher 

Jeremy  L.  Hart 

Steven  Bernard  Jones 

Jennifer  D.  Montgomery 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  J.  Parr 

Joel  T.  Patterson 

Joseph  L.  Powell 

Blair  H.  Satterfield 

Amy  B.  Sauers 

Robert  C.  Spruill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Thomas 

Allison  Tilly 

Elizabeth  Zertuche 

In  addition,  the  following  have  un- 
graded their  membership  in  the  Friends. 

Alan  Ainsworth 

Edward  H.  Andrews 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Autrey 

Gerald  R.  Bacus 

Nancy  J.  Bailey 

John  Baird 

Cleo  Barkley 

The  Rev.  William  W.  Barr 

Dr.  Sylvia  K.  Bennett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Bernhard 

Dr.  James  Boler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Brezner 

Dr.  G.  R.  Chadwick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Chapman 

Rita  Cobler 

Jan  Crenshaw 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremy  S.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Depenbrock 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  S.  Dowden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Dunn 

Robert  E.  Estill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Goodyear 

Martha  Lilliott  Greenwood 

Noorali  Habib 

David  T.  Halligan 

Jack  F.  Hardin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Mark  Henrichs 

David  James  Hofheinz 

Daniel  David  Hu 

Alice  James 

Burdine  Johnson 

Larry  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Jones 
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Gifts  to 
Fondren  Library 


Drs.  Blair  and  Rita  Justice 

John  Patrick  Karl 

Stephan  C.  Kinnaman 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Kinzbach 

Elaine  Kiroff 

L.  D.  Kissinger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  G. 

Kittrell  IV 
Mrs.  Philip  C.  Koelsch 
Venkatesh  S.  Kulkarni 
Jack  Lapin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lee  Martin 
Harris  Masterson  111 
Dr.  Clyde  C.  Mayo 
Dr.  David  G.  McComb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  McGinty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  McStravick 
Gary  P.  Menzel 
Raymond  H.  Moers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Monroe,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C. 

Morehead,  Jr. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrin  B.  Moreland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Morris 

Mary  Anne  Nolen 

Mrs.  James  O'Donnell 

Helen  Orman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Pappas 

Mary  E.  Pound 

Richard  Prinz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  deForest 

Ralph,  Jr. 
David  L.  Reading 
Thomas  L.  Reeves 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Robinson  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  S.  Sanders 
John  E.  Sellke 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Schmidt 
Jonathan  C.  Schoolar 
Annita  and  Newton  Schwartz 
Freeman  E.  Self,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Severance 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Sewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Shaddock 

Richard  Soler 

Drs.  James  and  Bridget  Spence 

Michael  S.  Sullivan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Tessieri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Tuttle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Vrancken 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wade 

James  L.  and  Mary  Lee  Wallace 

Jeanette  and  King  Walters 

H.  D.  (Mike)  Wilkin 

Thomas  C.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  WUson 

Florence  Kless  Yellen 

Wendall  C.  Zartman,  Jr. 

Tlie  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  is  most 
gratefid  to  these  new  Friends  for  their 
interest  and  to  the  Friends  of  longer 
standing  for  their  support  and  for 
renewing  their  commitments. 


June  1, 1995  -  September  30, 1995 

GIFTS  IN  KIND 

Gloria  C.  Biles,  Ph.D. 
Jose  Jorge  de  Carvalho 
Graham  Diamond 
Robert  H.  Dix,  Ph.D. 
T.  Earnest  Gammage,  Jr. 
Celinda  Gomez-Navarrete 
L.  E.  Livingston 
Elizabeth  Long,  Ph.D. 
Sue  Owens 

Pan-Macedonian  Association 
Susan  Sample 

ENDOWED  GIFTS 

Owen  Wister  Literary 
Society  Alumnae  Endowed 
Library  Fund 

Gifts  in  Honor  of  I 

given  by: 


Nell  Pode  Wood  and  Harper 
Lieper  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage ,  by 

Mrs.  Robert  Simonds 

Gifts  in  Memory  of  I 

given  by: 

Robert  Lee  Chance,  Sr. 

Peggy  Simonds 

Isabelle  Perrault  Driver 

Elsa  H.  Daniels 

Alice  Hendley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Nagle,  Jr. 

Philip  Freeland  Hendricks 

Elsa  H.  Daniels 

Vernon  R.  Henriksen 

Elsa  H.  Daniels 


Archie  Hood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Jones,  Jr. 

Robert  Simonds 

Patsy  and  Phil  Costa 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kitchel 
Jean  and  Jack  McCaine 

Elizabeth  Lloyd  Walsh 

Owen  Wister  Literary  Societ 
Alumnae 

Money  Gift 

Carolyn  Dessain 
Owen  Wister  Literary  Society 
Alumnae 

Peggy  Shiffick  Environmen- 
tal Book  Shelf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shiffick 

Society  of  Rice  University 
Women 
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Gifts  cont'd. 


Gifts  in  Memory  of  I 

given  by: 

Frances  B.  Chenault 

Blewett  Chenault 

Money  Gift 

Society  of  Rice  University  Women 

MONEY  GIFTS 

Daryl  Cumber  Dance,  Ph.D. 

Helen  and  Jeremy  Davis 

LeTourneau  University 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Norsworthy 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Sauer 

Lisa  K.  Stewart 

Gifts  in  Honor  of  I 

given  by: 

The  Honorable  Nancy  F.  Atlas, 

on  the  occasion  of  her  investitiide 
as  Judge,  United  States  District 
Court,  Southern  District  of  Texas 
on  Friday,  September  15,  1995,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 

Mrs.  Piatt  Davis,  Jr.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  birthday,  by 
Estelle  and  Tom  Dunn 

Mary  Seaton  Dix,  on  the  occasion 

of  her  retirement,  by 
Mrs.  Jack  Lasswell 


Rose  Keeper,  on  the  occasion  of  her 

100th  birthday,  by 
Ruthe  and  Marty  Berman 
Elaine  H.  Maas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Rugeley 
Livesay,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary,  by 

Frances  and  Franz  Brotzen 

Mary  Ellen  Chavanne  and 
Aubrey  Dickson  Martin,  Jr.,  on 

the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Akers 


Brigida  Alexander-Katz 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bryon  York  and  Family 

Joseph  Scott  Allday 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Dunn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Daniel  Brown  Benbow 

Betty  and  John  Cabaniss 

Aggie  Greer 

Debbie  and  Frank  Jones 

Helen  B.  Nowlin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Royce 

Michael  J.  Young 


John  W.  McKee,  on  the  occasion  of     D.  Ford  Biven 


his  birthday,  by 
Robert  A.  McKee 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  H.  Skaggs 


Ann  Randolph  Bown  Bledsoe 
Jane  and  Sandy  Rushing,  on  the      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith 
occasion  of  their  40th  weddiiig 
anniversary,  by  Marcella  Bounds 


Florence  and  Bob  Lait 

Maj.  Gen.  Homer  L.  "Tex" 
Sanders,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday,  by 

Janet  and  Steve  Wilkerson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  H.  Smith 

Kent  H.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Willbern,  on 

the  occasion  of  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Davidson 


Steve  Dyer,  on  the  occasion  of  his      Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gardner 


75th  birthday,  by 
Estelle  and  Tom  Dunn 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Gibbon,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  birthday,  by 
Mrs.  John  Bissinger 


Winters,  Jr.,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Davidson 

Gifts  in  Memory  of  I 

given  by: 


Helen  Kemion 

Leola  "Betty"  Downs  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Charles 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 
Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

J.  Wiley  Caldwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Bogatto 

William  H.  Calkins 

Eleanor  B.  Calkins 

Verna  Calvert 

Amy  and  John  Aubrey 

Dr.  Lester  W.  Carlander 

Geraldina  and  Scott  Wise 

James  H.  Chadwick,  Jr. 

Stephen  Fox 
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Gifts  cont'd. 


Robert  Lee  Chance,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Les  R.  Center 
Evelyn  N.  Houstoun 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Nance 
Eliza  Lovett  Randall 

Winnie  A.  Cheatham 

Charlotte  and  Paul  Paslay 

Gordon  L.  Clemmons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lattanza 

Mary  May  Cumming 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevenson 

Charlotte  Gwynne  Williams 
Darby 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Petznick 

William  D.  Decker 

J.  Edwin  Smith 

Mrs.  Emory  T.  Douglass 

Patricia  and  Ira  Gruber 

Mary  Elizabeth  Durno 

Coralie  R.  Kelley 

Bertha  Earle 

Carol  and  Zen  Camacho 

Lynn  B.  Evans 

Ann  and  Bert  Link 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Weymouth 

Johanna  Favrot 

Clara  and  Arthur  Kotch 

Iris  Coughlin  Foote 

W.  H.  Higginbotham,  M.D. 
Michael  D.  Wood 


Ruby  Jo  Gano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Dyer 

Morgan  Knight  Gibson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Beamon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Clegg 

Annette  Goldy 

Beverly  C.  Sutton 
Betty  Sutton  Tribble 

James  Gough 

J.  Edwin  Smith 

Dan  Hackett,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  McCants 

J.  D.  Hancock 

Raymond  H.  Moers 

Irene  Koy  Harigel 

Raymond  H.  Moers 

Robert  James  Hartsfield 

Edna  May  Vaughan 

Dr.  Walter  Mannheimer 

Helen  F.  Mintz 

Carl  Edward  Helmle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Horner  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Edward  Helmle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Schillaci 

Keith  P.  Hensler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Williams 

Carl  M.  Hess 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wood 

Henry  T.  Hilliard 

Margaret  D.  Cashman 


Oveta  Gulp  Hobby 

Marguerite  and  Charles  Barnes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Zenaido  Camacho 

Nancy  Cravens  Chamberlain 

Friends  of  Fondren  Library 

Feme  and  Harold  Hyman 

Agnes  F.  Greer 

H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  I.  Morris 

Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Eliza  Lovett  Randall 

Sally  and  Norman  Reynolds 

Karen  and  Arthur  Rogers 

Mrs.  Rex  Shanks,  Jr.  and  Family 

Midge  and  Jim  Sims 

Lucie  Wray  Todd 

Scott  W.  HoUingsworth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Howard,  Jr. 

Ruth  Moers  Holt 

Raymond  H.  Moers 

Charles  V.  Hooks  / 

Jean  and  John  Boehm 
Sally  and  Norman  Reynolds 

Rose  Homberger 

Patricia  and  Ira  Gruber 

Carl  Illig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Cogan 

Ray  Watkins  Hoagland 

Margaret  Sauer 

F.  Ames  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Spaw,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  O.  Wade,  Jr. 

Moody  S.  Jackson 

June  Holly-Harrison  and  Bill 
Harrison 

Rubin  Jochec 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Joiner 
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Gifts  cont'd. 


Clarence  Alfred  Johnson 

Milton  G.  McGinty 
The  Winslett  Family 

Carl  M.  Kalhorn 

Patricia  M.  Baker 

Janet  and  Bob  Bowen 

Dave  Garden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamil  M.  Cupero,  Jr. 

W.  De  Haan 

Liu  and  Charlie  De  Stefano 

J.  G.  and  Vicki  Dressier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  G.  Dressier,  Jr. 

and  Family 
Douglas  Finke 
BeBe  and  Jerry  Hicks 
Les  and  Nellie  Keate 
Frank  Klencke 
Hanneke  Klencke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Klune,  Jr. 
Lodge  Rozkvet  No.  172 
Frieda  Loth 
Hans  Martens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  McLloyd 
Betty  McNairy 

Mrs.  Thomas  Porcher  Ravenel 
Arend  Reym 
John  Roots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Sheeley 
Susan  A.  Sheffield 
Hans  and  Maryke  Sprey 
Jean  Muller  von  Gzernicki 
Simeon  Walter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Winquest,  Jr. 
Martha  S.  Winquist 

William  H.  Keenan 

Margaret  D.  Gashman 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Kelley 

Goralie  R.  Kelley 

James  H.  Kerr,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Bogatto 
Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Edmundson 
Dr.  James  F.  Helms 
Evelyn  N.  Houstoun 
Eliza  Lovett  Randall 
Mrs.  James  A.  Walsh 


John  E.  Kilpatrick,  Ph.D. 

Nancy  and  Bill  Akers 
Bernice  and  Galvin  Glass 
Mildred  S.  Franklin 
Jeanette  and  King  Walters 

Benjamin  Lazar 

Helen  F.  Mintz 

B.  Hunter  Loftin 

Hobby  Foundation 

William  Hardy  Lott 

Susan  and  Raymond  Brochstein 

Stephen  Fox 

Jane  and  Charles  Szalkowski 

Pattie  Beamon  Lundell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Dyer 

David  May 

Geraldine  Smith  Priest 

E.  Owen  McBride 

Nancy  and  Bill  Akers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lattanza 

Kevin  Whitcomb  McCants 

Margie  and  Tom  Cooper 

Andrew  K.  McColpin 

Stephen  Fox 

Matilda  McGee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Devine 
Mary  Ellen  and  Dick  Wilson 

William  Brian  McLeroy 

Jim,  JoEUa  and  Emily  Exley 

Beverly  B.  McMaster 

Dorothy  and  Dick  Eason 
Nancy  Boothe  and  Blandin  Jones 
Patsy  and  Woods  Martin 
H.  Russell  Pitman 


William  Mozart  McVey 

Milton  B.  McGinty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  I.  Morris 

Joan  Middleton 

Florence  A.  Miller 

Pat  and  Frank  Zumwalt 

Betty  Maynard  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 

Paul  C.  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.   Anderson 
Col.  (Ret.)  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Murphy 

Frances  Park  Muse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Zumwalt 

Sylvia  Nurnberg 

Florence  and  Bob  Lait 

James  Howard  Park  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Squire 

Jack  Ransom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  K.  Alexander,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Coleman  Ray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Dyer 

Howard  "Dusty"  Rhodes 

Elizabeth  Lasswell 

Robert  Rick 

Margaret  D.  Gashman 

Jack  Riley 

Ruby  Ann  Riley 

Charles  Allen  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Clegg 
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Gifts  cont'd. 


Russel  F.  Sammis 

Rita  Cobler 

Laurence  Sauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lattanza 

Edith  Sewell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Puccio 

Beth  Janet  Shapiro,  Ph.D. 

Frances  and  Franz  Brotzen 

Alva  Carlton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Carrell 

Lynda  L.  Crist 

Journal  of  Southern  History 

Rozelle  and  Herman  Schultz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith 

Celia  F.  Shapiro 

Helen  Mintz 

Holley  Andrew  Sheehan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Reilly,  Jr. 
Midge  and  Jim  Sims 

Isabelle  Shindler 

Lynette  and  Ray  Bishop 

Robert  Simonds 

Nancy  and  Bill  Akers 
Garce  and  Maxwell  Bunch 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Virginia  T.  Smith 

J.  Edwin  Smith 


Joseph  Lee  Steele,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Steele  Gerke 

Edward  T.  Smith,  M.D. 

Elaine  and  Frank  Davis 
Patricia  and  Ira  Gruber 

Fred  Jacob  Stancliff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augie  Erhirth 

Roy  L.  Swift 

J.  Edwin  Smith 

F.  Stanley  Timmermann 

Lynda  and  Bill  Crist 
Elizabeth  Lasswell 

Edgar  E.  Tondre 

Beverly  Clark  Sutton 

Alma  Trabucco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Beamon 

Olga  Richardson  Turner 

Betty  M.  McDade 

H.  Herman  Urech 

Jean  Herrington 

Lou  and  Nicholas  Klist 

Susan  and  Jay  Wiggs 

Charles  Wallace 

Mrs.  W.  Browne  Baker,  Jr. 


Elizabeth  Weissinger 

Pat  and  Frank  Zumwalt 

Edna  Jean  Weymouth 

Architectural  Alumni  Class  of  1955 

Susan  and  Raymond  Brochstein 

Cavitt  McKnight  Weymouth  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Les  R.  Center 

Sue  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 

Nancy  and  Nolan  King 

Ann  and  Bert  Link 

Lyndon  McKnight 

Ruby  Ann  Riley 

Joesph  Darr  Wheeler,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Devine 
Elsie  and  Pat  Moore 
Josephine  M.  Shanks 

John  Whitcomb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hudspeth 

Wilna  Whittaker  ^ 

Marjorie  Eastwood 

Claude  A.  "Bob"  Williams 

Fondren  Library  Staff  Association 

Homer  Wilson 

Florence  and  Bob  Lait 

DeWitt  Wolfe 

James  K.  Hopkins 
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In  the  spirit  of  this  hoHday  season,  consider  honoring  a  family  member,  a  friend  or  colleague,  a  favorite  profes- 
sor or  teacher  with  a  lasting  gift—a  book  for  Fondren  Library  at  Rice  University.  A  gift  of  $25.00  will  enable  the 
Friends  of  Fondren  Library  to  purchase  a  book  for  Fondren  Library  in  your  name.  A  bookplate  will  be  placed 
inside  the  front  cover  indicating  your  gift  and  the  name  of  the  person  you  have  honored.  A  card  acknowledging 
your  gift  will  be  sent  to  the  individual  or  family. 


My  gift  of  $_ 


is  enclosed  for  the  purchase  of . 


book(s)  at  $25.00  each  for  Fondren  Library. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  and  return  to: 

Rice  University 

Friends  of  Fondren  Library  MS  44-F 

6100  Main  Street 

Houston  TX  77005-1892. 

Please  list  my  name  on  the  bookplate  as  follows: 


hi  honor  of: 

Please  send  an  acknowledgment  to: 
Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Donor  information: 

Name  


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  note  any  additional  contributions  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 
Thank  you  for  your  donation. 
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